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had many fights with Indians, and more than once their
scalps were in danger. Nevertheless, Daniel was
thoroughly happy. He knew no fear, and he loved
this new country they were exploring, with its luxuriant
forests, its glades carpeted with gorgeous flowers, its
mountains and valleys, and the great herds of buffalo,
the deer, bears, panthers, beavers, and all the countless
other animals, the skins of which were enough to make
the fortunes of a thousand trappers. He loved, too, the
rivers, sometimes tumbling tumultuously along with the
leaping spray flashing like jewels in the sunlight, at
others forming still, deep reaches stocked with swarms
of trout, perch, eels, mullet and many different kinds of
fish. They were two fine adventurous years, and all the
while Boone was adding to his knowledge of life in the
forests, and of the Red Men and their ways.

By this time Boone was famous on the frontier. In
1771 he returned home to his long-suffering wife, but
he was soon away again. He could not get Kentucky
out of his mind. He wanted to live there, to carve a
home for himself and his Rebecca and their little
daughter out of the forest, but before he could do that,
a way must be found and a road cut along which he and
other settlers and their household goods could travel
to their destination.

Accordingly, in 1775, he once more said good-bye to
his family, and with thirty other pioneers of like mind
to himself, he started to make a trail from Watauga on
the Yadkin River to the River Kentucky. What a task
that was! For two hundred miles these hardy woodsmen
laboured day after day cutting a track through forest